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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON 


ANY of the most instructive and pathetic “records of 
the past” anywhere to be found, occur among the last 
remnants of various decaying species, both of the animal 
and the vegetable world. In America the buffalo, and 

the Sequoia Gigantea are conspicuous examples of widespread species 
that are now dwindled to insignificant proportions. Only by strenu- 
ous efforts of the United States Government can even the last remnant 
of the buffalo be preserved for a short time longer, while the forests 
of gigantic red woods in California seem doomed to rapid extinction 
The Dodo of Australia has already ceased to be a living animal, and 
can now be studied only in its scanty remains. The Cedars of Le- 
banon belong to this same class of nearly, if not quite, extinguished 
species. But the few remnants which still are accessible have 
double interest because of their history, their central location, and 
future possibilities. 

The Cedars of Lebanon have been made most familiar by ref- 
erences to them in the Bible. David is said to have built him a house 
of cedar in Jerusalem (2 Sam. V, 2). Through the codperation of 
Hiram, King of Tyre, Solomon brought great rafts of cedars from 
Lebanon to Joppa and carried them up the steep mountain slope to 
Jerusalem for the first temple (1 Kings, V, 6), while in the building 
of the second temple under Ezra and Nehemiah resort was had to 
the same source for material (Ezra, III, 7). Ezekiel also refers to 
the use of cedar for ship-building, (Ezek. XX VII, 5) and Isaiah for 
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the manufacture of idols, (Is. XLIV, 14). At a still earlier period 
the Psalmist refers to the cedars as the ornament of Lebanon, and 
one of the great glories of God’s creative power and wisdom, (Ps. 
XCII, 12, & CIV, 16). Among classical writers, Theophrastus 
speaks of the “admirable Cedars of Lebanon,” and the naturalist, 
Pliny, calls the species “Cedrus Magna.” 




















A BRANCH OF CEDAR CONES 


The species is characterized by its evergreen boughs, its large 
cones, resembling goose eggs, both in shape and size, the horizontal 
“roof-like spreading of its branches” rivalling in this respect the oak. 
The wood is light colored and soft, somewhat like that of what is 
known in America as “white cedar,” (arbor vitae), but it does not 
have the aromatic perfume of that tree. It should be said, however, 
that the cedar of Lebanon is not properly a species, but only one of 
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three varieties, the others of which flourish, one in India and the 
other in Algeria. The Indian variety grows to great height and 
size, attaining sometimes 250 ft. in height and 39 ft. in circumference. 
{n the Sanscrit, the sacred literature of India, it is referred to as the 
“wood of the gods.” The variety growing in Algeria is, on the other 
hand, much smaller than that of Lebanon, and has shorter boughs and 
smaller cones. It should also be said that a variety of cedar closely: 














THE GIANT OF THE FOREST 


resembling that of Lebanon is still to be found in the ravines of the 
Taurus and interspersed with the black firs of many of the mountains 
of Asia Minor north of the Mediterranean. 

All this indicates the vitality of the species, and its capability of 
spreading again over the flanks of Lebanon, and reclothing with ver- 
dure this magnificent mountain mass. The same capability is also 
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shown in the existence of several other groups of trees beside the fa- 
mous one of which we are to give an account. These other groups 
consist of smaller trees, which maintain an existence in the face of 
ereat obstacles. Sheep and cattle have free range among them and 
eat the incipient trees before they have attained any respectable size, 
while the inhabitants trim off the branches for wood until they pre- 
sent scarcely any resemblance to their natural development. Only 
the improvidence of man endangers the continued existence of the 
species in Lebanon 

At the same time it is the providence of man which 1s preserving 
the noblest of the groups. This is found near the head of the Kadisha 
river, which enters the sea at Tripolis, about 30 miles north of Bey- 
rout, and rises in the highest summit of the range, known as Darh 
el-lNodib, which is more than 10,000 ft. above the sea. As the crow 
flies the cedars are not more than 25 miles from the Mediterranean, 
but they are 6,300 ft. above it. It is probable that it was from the 
lower part ofthis valley that Hiram obtained the large trees which 
he floated to Joppa. When one sees the depth and precipitousness of 
the gorge cut by the Kadisha, he can but wonder how the timber was 
ever carried down to sea level. 

Many years ago Sir Joseph Hooker, in a most interesting trea- 
tise upon the migration of northern plants southward, spoke of the 
Cedars of Lebanon as growing upon a terminal moraine, thus fur- 
nishing additional evidence of the influence of the glacial period in 
securing the present singular distribution of northern plants over 
southern latitudes. Like so many other northern plants the cedar 
Hed betore the advancing ice, maintaining its existence upon the 
mountain tops until it reached congenial conditions in India, and even 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and found a home in the mountains 
of northern Africa. It was to verify this observation of the dis- 
tinguished botanist of Great Britain, and to study more carefully the 
significance of the interesting fact, that I turned aside for a week last 
October, to visit the region and view it in all its connections. 

The principal grove of cedars consists of about 400 trees grow- 
ing, as already said, in an amphitheater at the head of the Kadisha 
river at an elevation of 6,300 ft. above the sea and only 25 miles in a 
direct line from it. The rim of the amphitheater, however, rises about 
4,000 it. higher, bounding a small plateau of a few miles square, 
which constitutes the highest summit of the Lebanon range. 

A visit to the Cedars is now made comparatively easy by the 
construction of a well-graded carriage road from Tripolis up the 
winding course of the Kadisha to Baherreh, a picturesque village 
overlooking the deep and precipitous upper part of the river gorge 
5,300 ft. above the sea, and 5 miles from the grove. This 5 miles, 
however, must be made on horse-back up a steep zigzag path, very 
trying to delicate nerves. In order, however, to get a more compre- 
hensive view of the situation, we took the longer and more arduous 
path, requiring 3 days of horse-back riding from Beyrout diagonally 
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SUMMIT OF LEBANON FROM THE CEDARS, SHOWING DEPRESSION DOWN 
WHICH THE GLACIER CAME, UPPER PART OF MORAINE IN FOREGROUND 


across the flanks of the mountain, and then crossed over the highest 
ridge of the range, emerging in Cecele-Syria in the vicinity of Baal- 
bek, thus obtaining complete geological sections of the mountain range. 

The Lebanon mountains were produced by a comparatively sim- 
ple fold of cretaceous strata of great thickness. These strata consist 
at the bottom of about 3,000 ft. of limestone, succeeded by 500 or 600 
ft. of reddish sandstone, capped by about 4,000 ft. of an upper lime- 
stone. The folding has been produced on so magnificent a scale that 
the upper limestone, upon the summit of the range, remained hori- 
zontal, so that in the amphitheater surrounding the cedars one can 
see 3,000 ft. of horizontal beds of limestone rising immediately above 
him. Upon the flanks of the mountain, however, erosion had pro- 
ceeded so far as to lay bare in places sections of both the middle 
stratum of red saridstone and the deeply buried beds of lower lime- 
stone. It was interesting to observe in these deeply eroded beds the 
indications of great volcanic activity during the middle stages of the 
range’s formation. These were evident in extensive interbedded 
masses of basalt, and in one case, half way up the mountain side, of 
an irregular mass of rock consisting of cemented volcanic ash indicat- 
ing the close proximity to a volcanic crater. 

A manifest inference from these and various other observations 
is that the elevation of this range is, geologically speaking, com- 
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paratively recent. Otherwise the horizontal strata upon the summit 
of the range would have been removed by the active eroding agencies 
which are at work. This inference is also confirmed by the discov- 
ery upon the eastern flank of the mountain of limited deposits of soft 
rock containing tertiary shells, showing that the most of the eleva- 
tion has taken place since the middle of the tertiary period, that is, 
as geologists now reckon time, perhaps not over 1,000,000 years ago. 

But the moraine upon which the cedars are growing is of much 
more recent date, probably not more than 10,000 or 15,000 years old. 
For, in the first place, it was not formed until after the Kadisha river 
had nearly accomplished the erosion of its present gorge. The ice 
then came down from the summit plateau already mentioned, into the 
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SNOW BANK AT THE END OF SUMMER IN THE LEBANON MOUNTAINS 


head of the amphitheater, and pushed its way along some 5 or 6 miles, 
continuing there long enough to build up a moraine 1,000 ft. thick, 
completely spanning a valley 3 miles in width. Of course the moraine 
consists wholly of the limestone debris and hence is readily cemented 
together into a compact mass presenting the appearance of a soft con- 
glomerate rock. The bold precipitous face of this moraine as one ap- 
proaches it from the west attracts the attention 5 miles away and 
grows in impressiveness until one reaches its foot and finds his pro- 
gress so impeded that he must turn at right angles to slowly and pain- 
fully work his way around its edge. From the middle of the front, 
however, there issues a stream of water of considerable size which 
has eroded a V-shaped channel the apex of which is a mile or more 
back of the original front, thus affording one of the best possible op- 
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portunities for studying the characteristics of glacial deposits. It is 
from the comparatively small amount of this erosion that we may 
safely draw the conclusion that the force has not been at work under 
present conditions for much more than 10,000 years. 

Secondly, a similar inference can be drawn from the small amount 
of talus which has accumulated at the base of the cliffs surrounding 
the upper part of the amphitheater into which the ice descended. Here 
there is an area about 2 miles long and 144 miles wide back of the 
moraine, which is 100 or 200 ft. lower than the moraine—a depres- 
sion which was originally filled with comparatively clear ice which, 
when it melted away, did not contain sufficient debris to fill the space 
it had occupied. We have no means of accurately calculating the 














LOOKING FROM THE TOP OF LEBANON MOUNTAINS OVER THE DEPRESSION 
BACK OF THE MORAINE 


rate at which talus would accumulate at the base of these cliffs, but 
the strikingly small amount to be seen here as compared with that 
which we observed in other places along the base of the upper lime- 
stones would indicate a comparatively short period for the post- 
glacial exposure of the cliffs—a period which would closely corres- 
pond to that indicated by the erosion at the front of the moraine. 
Thirdly, the surface of the moraine upon which the cedars are 
growing, covering an area of several square miles has all the char- 
acteristics of a recent formation. It is what is called a “knoll and 
bowl” formation—the bowls being nothing else than dry “kettle holes.” 
But the limited extent to which the “bowls” have been filled up by 
wash from the “knolls” indicates here, as it does in the glaciated 
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CEDARS, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SUMMIT OF LEBANON 


region in Europe and America, that the leveling forces of wind and 
water have been freely at work for only a few thousand years. 

So much for the moraine upon which the cedars are growing. 
As to the cedars themselves, the group is evidently very old. The 
trees are all large, some of them being 80 ft. in height and one hav- 
ing a circumference of 47 ft., may well have an age of 1,500 or 2,000 
years. 

When one witnesses the wholesale destruction over the general 
mountain side he cannot help having a curiosity to know why this 
group has been preserved from destruction. A probable clue is given 
in the name of the stream, Kadisha, which rises in the moraine. This 
word is the Hebrew for “holy.” This grove has been preserved 
because of its sacred character. We have in its preservation a rem- 
nant of the idolatrous practices prevalent among the Canaanites with 
which the children of Israel came into contact during the earlier 
period of their occupation of Palestine. The grove is now protected 
by a neatly built, high stone wall, and, viewed from every point stands 
out like an oasis in a desert, presenting a striking contrast to the 
general barrenness surrounding it. The natives will tell you that 
the grove is sacred because it “was planted by Jesus Christ’”—a be- 
lief which gets a semblance of justification from a passage in the 
104th Psalm which refers “to the Cedars of Lebanon which the Lord 
has planted.” 

The Cedars of Lebanon are but one of many relics bearing testi- 
mony to the very early practice in the history of mankind of setting 
aside conspicuous places as sacred inclosures for the worship of the 
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VIEW OF THE CEDARS SHOWING THE MORAINE 


Diety. On both flanks of Lebanon we encountered the ruins of an- 
cient temples, in every case erected on conspicuous sites and amidst 
scenery of rare beauty and impressiveness. One was upon a summit 
near the famous Natural Bridge half way up the mountain side, which 
commanded a view of Beyrout and of a long stretch of the seashore 
northward. Another was at the head of the Adonis river where it 
bursts in great volume and fully formed, from the base of the upper 
limestone which crowns the summit on the east. Here from time 
immemorial Adonis had been worshipped with lascivious rites, until 
Constantine in the fervor of his recent conversion to Christianity, 
decreed its destruction. On the eastern side of the range at Zam- 
munneh about half way to Baalbek we encountered again the foun- 
dations of an immense Phcenecian temple concerning which but little 
has ever been written. It is nearly across the mountain opposite 
the temple of Adonis, and like that it was located where an immense 
stream of water gushes from the mountain side and amidst most im- 
pressive scenery. Of Baalbek near by, it is not necessary to speak, 
nor is this the place to give details concerning the ruins of various 
other smaller temples which are found in this locality. 

As one stands upon the summit of Lebanon 4,000 ft. above the 
cedars and looks down upon this ancient grove and upon the still 
more ancient moraine upon which it is growing, and his eye takes 
in the sites of these ancient temples on the western flank and the 
vast expanse of the Mediterranean beyond, and, turning to the east, 
sees the plain of Ccoele-Syria spread out before him with the distant 
ruins of. Baalbek in the center, he can but feel as never before the 
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é 
force of the words of Holy Writ “‘all flesh is grass and as the flower 
of the field it perisheth.”” Over this field in successive waves have 
come and gone all the great nations of antiquity. Here are the relics 
of the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Phcenician, the 
Grecian, the Roman, the Moslem and the Crusader. Each has done 
his part to destroy its noble covering of forest and to add to the 
desolation wrought by his predecessor. If the process could be re- 
versed, and the greed of man restrained, and proper protection be 
given to the reforesting of the region, the Cedars of Lebanon might 
yet become, as in the days of the Psalmist, the glory of that whole 
mountain system. It is man who has wrought the desolation and 
practically destroyed those groves which the poet has fittingly called 
“God’s first temples.” When shall he restore them again? 

GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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THE BIRTH OF VENUS: A GREEK RELIEF AND A 
RENAISSANCE PAINTING * 


Oberlin, Ohio. 


HI object of this paper is to place before you in their 

historical setting a Greek relief which has been interpreted 

as the Birth of Aphrodite, and an Italian Renaissance paint- 

ing which has for its subject the same myth. Viewed 
simply as works of art, these are not at all more interesting than many 
other productions of their respective periods. But if studied as em- 
bodiments in artistic form of the temper of the ages which produced 
them, they assume special importance. I hope that you will see in 
the relief something of the spirit which, better expressed in a later 
period when “hand and brain went better paired,’ made Greek sculp- 
ture the model for all time in plastic art. And I think that you will 
recognize in the Italian painting an expression of the general attitude 
of the latter half of the XV century toward the revived study of the 
literature and art of Greece and Rome. 

If the approximate date assigned to the relief by Professor Peter- 
sen, until recently of the German Archeological Institute in Rome, 
is to be accepted#it was made about 470 B. C. The great fear of in- 
vasion by the Persians and of the calamities which would have re- 
sulted from Persian victories had passed. Marathon and Salamis 
had been fought. The Greeks had become united in feelings and as- 
pirations as never could have been possible had they not been forced 
to resist together the common danger. Language and religion had 
been strong factors to bind the states together even before the struggle 
against the invaders, and now the recognition of the fact that they 





*Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 30, 1906. 
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owed their preservation to united efforts was added as another in- 
fluence to hold them to a consciousness of their kinship. 

And since the fear of invasion was passed they were left to de- 
velop their political institutions, literature and art, free from dread 
from without. Epic poetry had long ago put forth its best efforts; 
Lyric poetry was approaching its bloom in Pindar; Tragedy was not 
yet at its height, though Aeschylus had already produced plays; 
Sophocles was 25 years of age, and Euripides a boy of 10. In 
sculpture the archaic work was just passing over to the freer, more 
perfect types of the best period. The stiff forms and staring eyes and 
expressionless faces of the archaic figures typified by the Gorgon from 
the metope of Selinus, who smiles even though her head is being cut 
off, and by the Apollo, of Tenea in the Museum at Munich, who 
stands as stiff as if related to the jointless creatures of Germany 
of which Cesar tells us,—these have long since been surpassed. So 
also advance has been made over the later and better pediment figures 
from the temple at Aegina, figures which #rofessor Tarbell in his 
History of Greek Art assigns to about 480 B. C. These are not so 
unnaturally stiff as the statutes of the earlier period, and one of them, 
the dying warrior, fallen on his side, still propped up by his shield, is 
natural enough in expression to appear to be taking seriously the 
matter of dying. But at 470, the supposed date of our relief, we have 
reached a period which succeeded all these works. According to Pro- 
fessor Tarbell it is the period of the originals from which we have the 
Harmodius and Aristogiton of the museum in Naples; the Discobolos 
after Myron of the Vatican, and the Satyr of the Lateran: the Thorn 
Extractor of the Conservatori, and other pieces about which I could 
not speak from personal knowledge. The great age ushered in by 
Phidias had not vet come, though there were promises of it. . Thus 
stated so briefly as to be merely suggestive we have the setting in 
which appears the Birth of Aphrodite of our relief. 

The relief was discovered at Rome in the summer of 1887. _ It 
lay about 5 ft. below the surface in the space bounded by the Vie 
Boncompagni, Abbruzzi, and Piedmonte, just outside of, and only a 
few rods distant from the course of the Servian Wall in its most 
northern part.* 

The monument upon the principal face of which this relief is cut, 
consists of three faces formed of one piece of marble. The sides are 
cut at right angles to the main face, and the three walls thus form 
a kind of inclosure, with the fourth side lacking. The large face 
measures a little more than 4 ft. 6 in. in length, and slightly less than 
3 ft. in height. The upper part of this side originally sloped upward 
from each corner to a height of about 3 ft. 6 in. from the base. 

While archzologists who have studied the marble are not agreed 
concerning the use that was originallv made of it, no one has offered 
a more plausible theory than that of Professor Petersen in the article 





*See the article by Professor F. Petersen in the Wittheilungen des Kaiserlich Deutschen 
Archacologischen Institute, Vol. VIT (1892) pp. 32-80. 
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to which reference has been made. He believes the inclosure to have 
been a throne for the support of a statue, and thinks that the statue 
was one of Aphrodite. This theory accords well with the interpreta- 
tion of the principal relief as a representation of the birth of Aphrodite, 
an interpretation for which | am indebted to the article by Petersen and 
to a lecture before the marble by so critical and appreciative an author- 
ity as Professor Richard Norton, Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. Furthermore, the reliefs on the smaller 
faces may be explained satisfactorily in accordance with this under- 
standing of the chief relief; lack of time, however, forbids any de- 
scription of them.* 

There are other interesting questions which arise in connection 
with our relief, but | can no more than allude.to them. Let us for the 
present accept the theory that 3 marble faces formed a throne for the 
support of some large statute, and let the statue have been one of 
Aphrodite; for if the relief in front represents the birth of the goddess 
from the sea, then the most appropriate figure to occupy the throne 
would be hers. Next the inquiry arises, whence came the throne? 
Naturally, we surmise, from some temple of Venus in or near Rome. 
And suitably enough the temple of Venus Erycina, situated about 
165 vards north and slightly west of the Porta Collina of the Servian 
Wall, lay only a little over 400 yards east of the place where the throne 
was discovered.t 

This temple was dedicated 181 B. C. = Then we must inquire 
whether the relief was executed at Rome or brought thither from else- 
where. If it was made at Rome, by whom was it made? Visconti, 
believes that the work was done in Rome by a Greek sculptor either 
a few vears before the time of the Empire or in its first years. If this 
were true the reliefs would need to be considered copies of much older 
originals, for Visconti himself says that the style of the sculpture is 
archaic, but archaic ready to pass over to the freer style. Petersen 
suggests that the throne was brought to Rome from that site which 
Wissova calls the source for the Italian worship of the Greek Aphro- 
dite, Mt. Eryx in Sicily; he even goes farther and proves to his own 
satisfaction that a certain archaic head of Aphrodite, also in the 
Terme Museum at Rome, in which museum the throne is preserved, 
belonged to the acrolithic statue which sat upon the throne when it 
was on Mt. Eryx. I do not know how many are disposed to accept 
this last conjecture; however, the authorities are agreed that the 
sculpture is Greek work, and they are not at variance concerning its 
period. 

The relief represents Aphrodite rising from the sea, lifting her 
arms for the support of two figures which bend to receive her. She 





*For other theories about the original use which may have been made of the marble 
faces, and the meaning of the reliefs, reference may be made to an article by C. L. Visconti 
in the Bullettinno della Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma, 1887, p. 267, foll., and 
Helbig’s Guide to the Public Collections of Antiquities in Rome. 

See Kierpert and Huelsen’s maps of Rome, and Wissova’s Religion und Kultus der 
Roemer, pp. 236-237. 
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turns her head to the right—our left as we face the group,—and the 
two supporting figures reach down for her, each placing one hand 
beneath an arm of the goddess and with the other veiling her lower 
form with drapery. These two bending forms are explained as 
Flore. We are shown that the goddess is rising from the sea by the 
straight line cut across the figure at the very base of the relief, this 
representing the surface line. We notice also the stony beach beneath 
the feet of the attendant Horz. Then, too, the position of the feet 
indicates that they stand on a sloping shore, for each figure has one 
foot at the very edge of the water. The objection which Helbig raises 
against interpreting the representation as that of the goddess emerg- 
ing from the sea does not seem to me to be well founded. He thinks 
that if the sculptor had intended to indicate water he would have 
given us a ‘series of waves, either with or without fish.” It is true 





BIRTIL OF APHRODITE, FROM ROME 


that waves are sometimes represented, ec. g., on the fragment of Helios 
rising from the sea of the Parthenon Marbles, and also at the back of 
the so-called Ilissos. But in this relief I do not see how the sculptor 
could have shown waves within the space at his command, unless 
indeed he had chosen to place his Aphrodite somewhat lower and to 
allow the water to conceal those beautifully sculptured feet. Hel- 
big’s further suggestion that the middle figure may be a kneeling 
form, supported by attendants, does not seem possible, for all lines of 
the body indicate an upright position. If we observe closely the ap- 
pearance of the garment which clothes the goddess we may see in it 
indications that she is rising from the water, for the garment, made of 
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fine material, clings very closely to her form, as it would do if 
wet. It is also probable that the sculptor represented the garment 
clinging so closely not only to suggest wetness, but also for the reason 
that he did not wish it to hide the lines of the body beneath. He wanted 
beauty of form to be visible, though.draped. Or this closely fitting drap- 
ery may be one of the indications of the early period of the work, plac- 
ing it back in the time before the sculptor had gained sufficient mastery 
of his art to represent clothing loosely and gracefully. Tarbell 
(History of Greek Art, p. 144), in discussing characteristics of the 
archaic period, writes, “when drapery is used there is a manifest de- 
sire on the sculptor’s part to reveal what he can, more, in fact, than 
in reality could appear, of the form underneath.” 

The body of the goddess is perhaps a little flat and the breasts too 
prominent, but this again may be due to archaic influences. The body 
is given with front view, while the face is shown in profile. The eye, 
however, almost suggests a front view, at any rate the eve is not 
quite right. The nose, mouth, and chin are beautifully carved. The 
hair, bound by a fillet, parts to reveal the tip of a lovely ear, and falls 
gracefully down the back. The part on the side toward the beholder 
drops first on the left shoulder and then backward behind. One long 
lock falls forward over the right shoulder, being perhaps a trace of the 
usual archaic locks. The treatment of the arms is noticeable. Thev 
reach upward as if to grasp the Horz, and then simply disappear be- 
neath their drapery and forms. The drapery held before the lower 
form of the goddess hang's in almost perfect folds, too great regularity 
being avoided by having the attendant on our right lift the corner 
she holds a little higher than the other corner is held. The goddess 
herself has the right shoulder slightly elevated, as it should be when 
her head is bent back. 

The attendant on our left seems to stand lower than the other. 
She is clothed in coarser material than the one on our right, as is 
shown by the wider and stiffer folds. The draperv of both Horz 
is finely rendered. It is interesting to observe how the relief reveals 
in both the attendant figures the outline of the lower limb and the bare 
foot on the side away from us, which would be completelv hidden if 
the drapery fell naturally. In this treatment again. as in the gar- 
ment of the goddess, the sculptor did not wish to hide beauty of figure. 
The arms and hands of the Hore are finely represented, and the 
dimple at the elbow of the one at our left is clearly seen. In posture 
they are nearly alike. Since the one on our right stands a little higher 
than the other she must bend slightly lower to reach the goddess. Of 
the heads we can sav nothing, further than that thev must have been 
at just the same height to make the composition symmetrical. 
Though there are now no traces of color on the figures it is probable 
that they were originally thus decorated. The relief furnishes a 
good example of Greek sculpture. There is nothing strained about it; 
it is simple, it is quiet. And in its simplicity and quietness lies much 
of its charm. 
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Now that we have seen this form of Aphrodite created in a period 
when Greek life was expanding with fresh confidence and new hope, 
and Greek sculptors were first finding themselves possessed of such 
technical mastery as enabled them to express adequately their ideals, 
and were happy in the newly gained power, from this hopeful, trustful, 
peaceful, upturned face of the goddess let us turn to another represen- 
tation of her. And as we shall see her in new surroundings and 
changed in face and spirit in the painting of Sandro Botticelli so we 
may call her henceforth not Aphrodite, but by the name of her adop- 
tion, Venus. 

One of the most interesting things about this picture is the fact 
that it ever was painted at all. Why should a Florentine of the XV 
century choose such a subject for a painting? Long centuries before 
his time the goddess had dropped almost, if not wholly, out of notice, 
so far as representations in art were concerned. Why then should 
she appear again at just this period? To answer this question at all 
satisfactorily would require far more time than | have at my disposal. 
Therefore all that I can do to help us the better to appreciate the con- 
ditions which give rise to this XV century Venus will be to sketch 
in a few sentences the course of art which caused her, in her developed 
years the most beautiful goddess of them all, thus to lose her popular- 
ity for a thousand years or more. Be it said, however, that she was 
not alone in the eclipse, her fate was shared by all the Classic gods 
and goddesses. 

Within less than half a century after the date of the relief we 
have shown, Greek art in sculpture was entering upon its best period. 
And within a century and a half its bloom was past, and the decline 
had begun. The Hellenistic period succeeded with Pergamum and 
Rhodes as new centers of art. And then at the middle of the IT cen- 
tury B. C. began the Roman period with Rome as the chief patroness 
of sculpture, or at least she wished to be the chief repository of it. 
But this period may be characterized as imitative rather than creative. 
The worthiest pieces of Roman sculpture, with the exception of por- 
trait busts are, as everyone knows, copies of Greek originals. I need 
scarcely remind you how art had deteriorated. even before the close 
of the Republic. But if it was bad then, how much worse was it in 
the IT and III centuries of the Empire! Somebody at Rome was still 
able to do fair work in the reign of Trajan. The anaglyphs of Trajan 
in the Forum bear witness to this. But glance across at the reliefs 
of the time of Diocletian which lie only a short distance from the 
anaglyphs, and you have the measure of the decline in skill in less than 
200 years. Another object at Rome whose sculptural decorations, 
of different periods, show the downward course of art is the Arch 
of Constantine. 

About I5 years after the erection of this arch Constantine trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Byzantium, and Byzantine art arose. 
Originally Greek in character it soon became affected with Oriental 
influences, and was turned toward decoration, neglecting portraval 
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of the human form. And since it was of this character it was seized 
upon by the Church for the decoration of its places of worship and 
for the purpose of teaching its doctrines by means of mosaics and 
frescoes. 

In her struggle against Paganism the Church naturally attacked 
Pagan art, which was an expression of Pagan ideals. And just for 
the reason that Pagan art had delighted in representations of the 
human form, and rejoiced in it as a thing of significance and beauty, 
the Church did the opposite. Thus during those 10 centuries, or 
more, following the rise of Byzantine influence, sculptors and paint- 
ers directing their efforts to other ends, lost the power to carve or 
paint the human body in any lifelike way. Moreover traditional 
representations of different religious teachings grew fixed so that little 
opportunity was left for originality on the part of the artist. Thus 
art was fettered. It must choose religious subjects, and it must re- 
present them in the way dictated by the Church. 

Time is wanting to speak of pictures which illustrate the de- 
velopment of this art. Those of you who have examined the walls 
of the Santa Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum will recall those 
very early frescoes which illustrate what I have said.* 

And at Florence you may see the Madonnas of Cimabue which 
show Christian Byzantine influence at its height. 

With Cimabue we have reached the middle of the XIII century. 
His work was surpassed by Giotto, his pupil, who painted still almost 
wholly under the old influence, but succeeded in giving much greater 
reality to the forms he painted. And then at the beginning of the 
XV century appeared Masaccio, who surpassed both Cimabue and 
Giotto, and whose frescoes in the Church of the Carmine at Florence 
served as models even long after Byzantine influence had been out- 
grown. And last of all whom I can mention before the painter of 
the Birth of Venus was Fra Angelico, pious monk and devoted artist. 
Wholly under the influence of religious ideals, and working only for 
monastery or church, he painted his forms in almost a new spirit. The 
human face and figure under the guise of angels is for him again a 
thing of beauty. As a monk, he lived in the spirit of the past, as a 
painter, his interests were in the present. Bernhard Berenson in 
Florence Painters of the Renaissance says, “The sources of his feel- 
ing are in the Middle Ages, but he enjoys his feelings in a way which 
is almost modern.” 

Nine years before the death of Fra Angelico, Sandro Botticelli 
was born. More than a century before him Masaccio had almost suc- - 
ceeded in freeing painting from Byzantine lifelessness and conven- 
tionalism in representations of the human form. But neither he nor 
his follower, Fra Angelico, thought of departing from traditional sub- 
jects in art. But in Botticelli’s time the spirit of Italian Renaissance 





_*For a description of these frescoes see the study by Rushforth in the Papers of the 
British School in Rome, 1902, and Recorps oF THE Past, May, 1906. 
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had developed much further. New satisfaction was being felt in 
Nature and in the life of men in the world. New sources of knowledge 
and of inspiration were being sought, life was expanding in all its in- 
terests. Moreover, Italy had regained her long lost acquaintance 
with Greek. Manuele Chrysoloras had come to Florence in 1498 and 
established himself as Professor of Greek, and his influence and that 
of his pupils had done much to spread the knowledge of Greek in Italy. 
The enthusiasm for the Old Learning, which was New Learning to 
them, was especially encouraged in Florence at the court of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, and around him as patron gathered scholars and poets and 
artists. Among painters we find Botticelli receiving this influence so 
strongly and expressing it so clearly that he becomes the typical painter 
of the period in which the spirit of the New Learning was fresh and 
strong. And the chief interest of his pictures, as it seems to me, lies 
in the fact that they so well reveal the spirit of a most interesting 
period of history. This is the reason why I have outlined, though 
so imperfectly, the decline of art in Italy in the centuries following 
the Classical age, and its rival with Giotto and his followers. With- 
out an understanding of the rise of Byzantine art and the use the 
Church made of it we are not prepared to appreciate the revival of 
art in Italy in the XV century and the effort it took for painters to 
break away from Middle Age influences. And this, in a sentence, is 
the story of the Italian Renaissance in painting. It was the struggle 
to get free from the restrictions which the Church and Byzantine in- 
fluence had laid upon this art, rendering it formal and untrue to nature. 
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Having these facts before us, the Birth of Venus by Botticelli 
becomes intelligible, and we are enabled to view it and enjoy it, not only 
as an important painting for technical and artistic reasons, but as 
most important for the place it occupies in the development of Italian 
art. Botticelli also painted Madonnas, of course; there was a demand 
for them. But by this picture and others, as for example, “Spring” 
in the Academy at Florence, “Calumny” in the Uffizi, “Pallas and a 
Centaur” in the Petti Palace, he declared that art was free. And the 
fact that Botticelli in his freedom went to Greek mythology for sub- 
jects, and inspiration is proof of the enthusiasm which he and many 
others of his time felt for Greek ideals. But he was not a Greek, 
and the best that he could do in the treatment of such a subject as 
the Birth of Venus was to paint it as it appealed to him, an Italian. 

The goddess admirably poised on the point of a sea-shell is just 
reaching the shore. Two Zephyrs pressing closely after blow the 
graceful bark to land. The water ripples beneath. In a moment 
more Venus may step forth. A figure on shore hastens, almost flies, 
to meet her, holding a robe in her outstretched hands with which to 
receive the goddess. In the back-ground are straight, serious look- 
ing trees, and as the view recedes the land reaches down to the water 
in a series of projections till the eye meets the horizon in the distance. 
Roses are dropping into the sea after the goddess, and the robe of the 
figure on land, as well as the one she holds out for the beautiful but 
sad-faced Venus, is sprinkled over with flowers in design. The colors 
of the picture are sober, almost cold. Morning has come, but the full 
brightness of day has not appeared. 

The source from which both the Greek sculptor and Botticelli 
drew their inspiration must have been the sixth Homeric Hymn. It 
begins in the translation by John Edgar, (Edinburg, 1891), “Of 
beautiful Aphrodite, the revered, the golden crowned, shall I sing, 
who is mistress of the heights of all sea-washed Cyprus, where on the 
light foam the might of the moist-blowing Zephyr bore her over the 
wave of the boisterous sea. Gladly did the golden-snooded hours 
welcome her, and clothe her round with raiment divine.” 

While viewing this picture of Botticelli’s we should not fail to 
bear in mind that of all others of his period he was an allegorical 
painter. And it is altogether probable that’ in this picture he wished 
to show something more than form and the movement in which he so 
delighted. Venus may represent the New Spirit of the Renais- 
sance; the figure on shore, the Italy of that time stretching out her 
arms to welcome the coming of the new life. Notice how somewhat : 
reluctant the goddess stands, with face turned neither backward nor 
forward, and eves almost down-cast. In pose and expression she is 
sad and thoughtful, and acts as if to cover herself with hands and 
tresses, feeling that the world to which she comes is not her world 
after all. No Greek sculptor would have given a face such an expres- 
sion indicative of a heart full of memories of the past and of its re- 
grets.. This interpretation accounts also for the sober coloring of the 
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picture. Brightness would not have harmonized with the spirit of 
the goddess. But the Age to which she comes to revive it with the 
freshness of her presence is all haste and eagerness in the welcome 
she extends. This was Botticelli’s own spirit and that of the Renais- 
sance. 

For my closing words I have none more fitting than those of 
Walter Pater, found in his Studies in the History of the Renaissance, 
“Of the Greeks as they really were, of their difference from ourselves, 
of the aspects of their outward life, we know far more than Botticelli, 
or his most learned contemporaries; but for us, long familiarity has 
taken off the edge of the lesson, and we are hardly conscious of what 
we owe to the Hellenic spirit. But in pictures like this of Botticelli’s 
you have a record of the first impression made by it on minds turned 
back towards it in almost painful aspiration from a world in which 
it had been ignored so long; and in the passion, the energy, the in- 
dustry of realization, with which Botticelli carries out his intention, 
is the exact measure of the legitimate influence over the human 
mind of the imaginative system of which this is the central myth.” 


SAMUEL ALLEN JEFFERS. 
State Normal School, California, Penn. 
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DOCUMENTS FROM THE TEMPLE ARCHIVES OF NIPPUR 


ROFESSOR CLAY, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
again come before the Assyriological world with two 
volumes of inscriptions* which will no doubt be highly ap- 
preciated, since they treat of a subject which has been prac- 

tically untouched before. 

After 3 years of study of the tablets in the Babylonian Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Clay has prepared these two 
volumes of Documents, which are dated in the reigns of Cassite Rulers 
of the XIV century B.C. To general readers, and non-assyriologists, 
the chief interest of these books naturally lies in the introductions 
to the volumes. In these Dr. Clay has given the results of his study 
of the texts published. I may here répeat parenthetically a statement 





*Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, Dated in the Reigns of the Cassite 
Rulers. By Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and 
Archeology, and Assistant Curator of the Babylonian and General Semitic Section of the 
Department of Archeology, University of Pennsylvania; Volumes XIV and XV of The 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania; Series A; Cuneiform Texts, 
edited by H. V. Hilprecht, and published for the Department of Archeology, University of 
Pennsylvania, by the Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Fund, 1906. 
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made by Dr. Ranke, in a review of one of Prof. Clay’s former volumes 
in the RECORDS OF THE Past, (Dec. 1904), that “the author, probably 
the foremost living copyist of cuneiform tablets, had almost surpassed 
himself in the new edition of Neo-Babylonian text.” Of the 
copies in these volumes we may say that they surpass any texts here- 
tofore published either by Prof. Clay or any other Assyriologist. It 
is heartrending to see some of the slovenly plates of texts put out 
by scholars, because one is sure that there cannot be much accuracy 
where no attention is paid to details. Prof. Clay has given not only 
an accurate reproduction of the tablets, but also makes his plates look 
neat, attractive and artistic. 

Most of the tablets here published were discovered during the 
second expedition to Nippur, sent out by the Babylonian Section of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1889, under the directorship of Prof. 
J. P. Peters, D. D. Additional discoveries were made by Dr. J. H. 
Haynes, director of the third expedition, 1893-95. Prof. Clay quotes 
Dr. Haynes: “In the spring of 1893 and in the winter and spring of 
1895, 25,000 tablets (and fragments) were recovered from the ruins 
of this mound. Several rooms of an ancient palace were explored 
and found to preserve the archives in the very position and arrange- 
ment in which they had been left when the building was destroyed. 
In several instances the tablets were placed on their edges, reclining 
against each other like a shelf of leaning books in an ill kept library 
of to-day. In other instances the tablets were found in great con- 
fusion, showing that at the time when they were buried they had fallen 
[perhaps from wooden shelves] into the debris which covered them.” 

Some few tablets of these archives found their way to New York, 
and form part of the E. A. Hoffman Collection. This happened, as 
the author remarks, through illicit diggings on the part of thievish 
Arabs. These have been briefly described by Dr. Radau in his 
Early Babylonian History. Dr. Clay observes that the Doctor has 
drawn too freely upon his imagination. He was given permission to 
publish these tablets, and has included them in his volumes. Here 
the Teliti disappears from the map (the word teliti means something 
like “crop” as many passages in the texts show) ; and the new king in- 
troduced by Dr. Radau as Shibir must be withdrawn from the history 
of this particular time (the signs which were read as Shibir are the 
harmless Assyrian word Kisrum “property.” ) Another ruler labeled 
with the Italian Girriabba, must also be withdrawn, and a small town 
Girri Tamti “Road to the sea” becomes known to us. 

Among other valuable historical points brought out by these texts 
the author has shown that the ruler whose name is incomplete in the 
list of Cassite kings must be restored Kadashman-Bel and not Kadash 
[man-Buriash]. 

For the contents of these tablets I will let the author speak: 


With the exception of about fifteen documents these inscriptions are records 
of the receipt of taxes or rents from outlying districts about Nippur; of com- 
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mercial transactions conducted with this property; and the payment of salaries 
of the storehouse officials as well as of the priests, and others in the temple 
service. In other words they refer to the handling and disposition of the taxes 
after they had been collected. 

This income is commonly designated as G/JSH-BAR, which is generally 
translated “tax” or “rent.” Further, the kind of tax is stipulated: GISH-BAR- 
GAL, GISH-BAR KU-QAR, GISH-BAR SHE-BA, GISH-BAR tab-ki GISH- 
BAR 4 qa (5 qa, 6 qa, 10 qa, and once 12 ga,) and GISH-BAR KIN-SIG GISH- 
BAR, 4 qa, etc., has no reference to the kind of tax levied, as it refers frequently 
to cereals; in one tablet it applies to wine, and in another to animals. The 
same is true of the other terms. The tax was paid in all kinds of natural 
products, such as corn, sesame, oil, dates, flour, live stock, etc.—doubtless ac- 
cording to a relative standard of values. 

Exactly what the specification 4 ga, etc., refers to, cannot be determined. 
The temple, as in other ages, doubtless owned lands and other property; and 
held endowment. The G/SH-BAR scarcely meant rent for such possessions, 
because of the smallness of the amount, namely, 4 to 10 ga, which we would 
naturally think was according to the gur (= 180 ga in this period). It was 
more likely either the amount of tax levied by the temple upon the gur of seed 
sowed, or harvested; or per gur of land; or in other words, an income tax, 7. ¢., 
it was according to the individual’s income. Cf. the expression: te-li-tum GISH- 
BAR-GAL “crop tax,” (XIV, 100: 1). GISH-BAR-GAL, doubtless, was the 
larger amount, namely 10 ga. It may be the tithe or tax of the arable lands. 
GISH-BAR 4 qa, may be for the fallow lands, or the minimum which those who 
were less prosperous were expected to give. GISH-BAR SHE-BA (ipru) is 
doubtless a general term, meaning something like “maintenance tax.” | What 
is paid out, especially to the average servant or tradesman, is called ipru (SHE- 
BA) or “wages.” 

The purpose of this tithe or tax is set forth in a number of tablets, which 
the following quotations will illustrate. The heading of XIV No. 57 reads: 
“Grain of the 6 ga tax, which, out of the crop of the 12th year of Nazi-Maruttash, 
from the town Zarat-IM, was given for the priests.” The heading of XV, 84, 
reads: “Grain of the 6 ga tax, which from Bit-Ninib-apal-iddina, was given for 
the wages of the temple servant.” The heading of No»153, Vol. XV, reads: 
“Barley of the full tax, which for the salary of the rigqu and the KA-ZID-DA 
officers, Burahu brought to Nippur.”’ The opening lines of No. 37, Vol. XV, 
read: “Grain of the full tax of the house of god, for the farmer and keeper of 
stores, which the town Zarat-/M gave in the month Marchesvan, year 13th.” 
This tax, in other words, was levied for the maintenance of the priest, temple 
servant, storehouse official, farmer, etc., as well as for general expenses. 

Further, it is quite clear that these are temple revenues. Payments are 
made out of the mashsharti sha ékalli, “temple stipend” ; out of the GISH-BAR- 
GAL bDit-ili, “full tax of the house of god”; to the ardu and amtu ékalli “male 
and female temple servants.” Besides the priests (ishshaku), who figured pro- 
minently in the salary payments, the temple gateman (a-bil babi bit-a-nu), the 
singer (sammeru), the temple shepherd (ndqidu sha biti), etc., are salaried 
officers. The temple in these archives is usually called bitinu ‘‘our house,” or 
simply bitu “house,” cf. ipru maré bit-ti, “wages for the sons of the house.” 
The property handled also is spoken of as the possession of the god, cf. “60 
gur of grain of the full tax, the property of the god.” Cf. also the interesting 
text XIV, No. 148, in which payments are made for sacrificial purposes as well 
as for the maintenance of a large number of temples and shrines. These are 
headed by Ekur. They were doubtless within the temple court, or at least in 
Nippur. 

There is little in these documents to show that the revenues were collected in 
the interests of the state, or that the king was a beneficiary, unless perhaps 
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tablet No. 26:3 of Vol. XV, which reads: sha a-na SHE-BAR Nippur" i Diir- 
Ku-ri-Gal-su, “which is for the maintenance of Nippur and Dir-Ku-ri-Gal-su,” 
the latter place being probably a royal fortress. In the tablet referred to (No. 
148), amounts are also paid, sha si-ri-bi-shu sha sharri, a-na nu-ri sha sharri, a-na 
nu-ri biti-nu, a-na sharri, a-na bitinu. 

The understanding doubtless is, that the temple was not only the foremost 
institution of the city, but that it practically supported and controlled everything 
in its immediate vicinity. 

This income was received from quite a number of towns, which belonged 
presumably to the environs of Nippur. In the transactions deaiing with these 
revenues not only the kind of G/SH-BAR is mentioned, whether is was SHE- 
BA, or so many qa, etc., but also the town from which the taxes were received. 
These facts were doubtless recorded in order that the records might show what 
disposition had been made of the incoming revenues received from the various 
storehouses and estates, in and about the city. 

After the taxes had been collected they were either brought to Nippur; or 
if the town had a storehouse, they were deposited in it. A good many of the 
documents refer to the fact that the commodities were taken from a storehouse 
(karti) of a certain town. The taxes from small hamlets or estates were doubt- 
less brought to Nippur and deposited in one of its storehouses, or used for im- 
mediate payments, or for business transactions. Several storehouses were lo- 
cated in Nippur, as is naturally to be expected, inasmuch as the taxes were 
paid in kind, which included animals as well as grain and general produce. 
Mention is made of the bit karti sha Nippur™ “Storehouse of Nippur,” the miksi 
shaplu “Lowery granery” abullu “Gate” where stores were kept, etc. 





A SEAL IMPRESSION 


In discussing case tablets Dr. Clay takes exception to some more 
or less fanciful explanations, and shows that tablets were encased 
primarily for prudential purposes. 


In the first place, as referred to, all the case tablets bear seals, or their sub- 
stitutes. The seal impression is equivalent to the signature of the modern 
document. It belongs to the man upon whom the obligation rests, or who is 
the recipient mentioned in the tablet, or to whom the goods are delivered. The 
other holds the document, who in this case is the official of the temple store- 
house. Unless the obligator or the witnesses receive duplicate copies, what 
guarantee has he that the document will not be interfered with? Further, 
alteration was possible by either party, even if duplicate copies were made. 
If it was of sufficient importance to require the individual’s seal, we would 
naturally think that he had a right to protect himself, and to take precautions 
that the document would not be altered, especially as we know that this was 
not impossible. The only way this protection could be assured was to encase 











MARKS OF THE SISIKTU 


the tablet, and for the obligor to make impressions with his seal upon the 
envelope. The holder of the document might be able to make changes on 
the case, but he could not peal if off to alter the tablet; because he could 
not restore the envelope which contained the seal of the obligor. If in some 
way the case had been injured, or alteration was suspected, it would be an 
easy matter to remove the envelope in the presence of the contracting parties, 
and thus verify the contract which had been entered into. In short, it is im- 
possible to conceive a better protected document than a case-tablet properly 
sealed; whereas, an ordinary tablet, although it contained seal impressions, 
could be altered. 


Under “Seals and their substitutes,’ some very interesting 
points are brought out. On some tablets instead of kunukku seal, 
there is written sisiktu. This has been interpreted as being a mark 
of cloth, but where the word occurs on Dr. Clay’s tablets, he has ob- 
served a small hole in the tablet. Though nothing definite can be 
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suggested, still it seems that the indentations were made by some kind 
of an instrument which in some way was attached to the garment. 

Frequently instead of a seal there was a thumb-nail mark. The 
author in his Business Documents of Murashu Sons has fully dis- 
cussed the use of the seal. (See ReEcorDs oF THE Past, Dec. 1904, 
Vol. Ill, p. 367.) |The seals themselves of this period are very in- 
teresting and beautiful. 

In discussing the stylus Prof. Clay has taken up a subject that 
has long interested Assyrians and the general reading public. Just 
how did the Old Babylonians write upon clay? Many explanations 
have been advanced, but many of them will not bear an attempt to 
put their claims into practice. Prof. Clay after experimenting and 
always bearing in mind the fact that the solution must be a simple 
one, has come to a definite conclusion. He says: 


The stylus used by the ancient scribe was a very simple affair. Any stick 
of metal, or hard wood, (presumably reed wood (gant), hence gan duppi 
“tablet reed”) which has a square corner, that is with an angle of 90°, more or 
less could be used. 

By holding it beneath the palm of the hand, between the thumb and the 
middle finger, with the index finger on top, and pressing the angular corner into 
the soft clay, the impression made will be that of a perfect wedge, the same 
as is found on the ancient tablets. What is known as the winkelhaken is not 
simply an oblique wedge as above, although occasionally the impressions re- 
semble it, but it is made in a different way. The stylus is simply laid over on its 
side, with the handle toward the right, and when pressed into the soft clay, 
makes the desired impression. If the scribe failed to turn his stylus far enough 
the impression resembled the oblique wedge. Every variation due to this 
fact, is found, from the oblique wedge to the perfect winkelhaken. That this 
is the proper explanation as to how the latter was made, is proved by what fol- 
lows. oe 

A very marked peculiarity of the stylus in most periods, especially from the 
time of the I dynasty of Babylon, is that the top very frequently sloped to one 
side. When the top of the perpendicular wedge does not slope, the winkelhaken 
has a perfect right angle. A great many scribes, however, from other quarters, 
in all periods, slope the top of their stylus so that the upper right corner of 
the impression in the clay was lower than the left. The stylus was cut in this 
manner, it seems to me, so that the angle of the winkelhaken would be less 
than a right angle, for when the top was perfectly square the end of the “hook” 
spread, doubtless, more than was desired. The angle of the winkelhaken varies 
according to this slope. The greater the bevel of the top of the stylus the smaller 
the angle. This fact enables us to prove conclusively that the above explana- 
tion as to how the winkelhaken was made, is correct. 


The transliteration and translation of the following selected 
texts illustrate in a general way, the contents of the tablets. 


Translation: Grain of the full tax, which for the salary of the rigqu and 
KA-ZID-DA officers, Burahu brought to Nippur: 

1 gur 96 ga. . . . .from Bashsha (was received). 

2 gur 36 ga second (payment from) ditto 2. 

1 gur 78 ga third (payment from) ditto 3. 
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102 ga fourth (payment from) ditto 4. 
I gur 174 ga fifth (payment from) ditto 5. 
Total, 7 gur 174 ga from the month Shebat unto Adar. 


wi, 


II. The following are records of loans made from the stores 
collected, with the stipulation that the same shall be paid at a certain 
time. 


Translation: 1 gur of grain of the full tax, IB-KID, on interest, from 
the storehouse, to be paid by Burra-Ishtar, son of Ushbi-Sah. On the day of 
his harvest the grain, and its interest he shall pay (literally measure). Before 
Sin-issahra (witness). Before Ramman-erish (witness), the measurer. ( Date.) 
Thumb-mark of Burra-Ishtar. 


III. The following illustrate the general character of those 
regarded as simple receipts, a great many of which doubtless are re- 


cords of salaries which were paid, while others are equivalent to 
records of debts. 


Translation: Maintenance seed of the full tax, Bubbu, the riqqu officer, 
has received from Innannu. ( Date.) 


Translation: 5 minas of pure sheep wool and one lamb, for an upper gar- 
ment, Resh-Marduk, son of Bariia, the weaver, has received from the hand of 
Martuku. (Date.) 


Translation: 10 sheep belonging to Irimanni-Ramman which Innibi received 
from Usati, the shepherd. ( Date.) 


IV. The following inscriptions are records of payments to 
officials of the storehouse and others in the temple service, as well 
for the purchase and hire of certain things. A good many mention 
the town from which the revenues were brought, and frequently the 
official’s name who made the collection. The officer who made the 
payment is not mentioned except in a few cases. 


Translation: 2 gur 60 ga grain of the sustenance tax, 2 sheep, 2 lambs, 
salary (literally, “food”) for Innannu. (Date.) 

Translation: 31 gur 30 ga grain, food for horses, out of the maintenance 
tax, 19 sheep, 21 lambs, (as) salary, from the month Tebet unto the 4th day of 
Nisan, (for) Innannu. 

Translation: Grain of the full tax, out of the barley which Innannu from 
the town Kalbiia for salary has received. 2 gur (to) Ahu-DU-kan the rigqqu 


officer, 2 gur (to) Kiditum, the riqqu officer, 2 gur (to) Reshtushu, the KA- 
ZID-DA. Total, 6 (gurs). (Date.) 


The following records, while containing no verb, evidently are 
mere statements of payments for service. 


Translation: 4 gur 114 ga of flour, Mar-Resh-Kadi. (Date). 


Translation: 5 gur 12 ga tax Mar-Ludar-beli in horse food, from the 30th 
day of the month Kislev (has received). 
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PAYMENTS OF SALARIES TO PRIESTS, SHOWING CHECK MARKS 


In the following an official receives grain for the purpose of pay- 
ing maintenance expenses and salaries. 


Translation: Twenty gur of seed of the stored tax (grain) from the town 
Zarat-Dur-Gula, Rabba-sha-Nergal has received from the hand of Martuku. 


The maintenance expenses and salaries he shall pay, and he shall transact the 
business. (Date.) 


Besides these administrative documents some were found which 
seem to be of a private character. The following is a decision 
rendered, in which an individual is required to make good the loss of 
a crop, inasmuch as he failed to replace at a certain time an ox which 
he had borrowed, and whose leg he had broken. 


Translation: One pasture ox Iqisha-Bel, son of Hashma-Harba, received 
from Belanu, son of Ibbi-amel-uballit for farming; and he broke his leg; where- 
upon Belanu thus spoke to Iqisha-Bel: An ox bring that I may plant in the 
field, (so that) a planting thou shalt not cause me to miss. Iqisha-Bel thus 
spoke to Belanu: An ox in the month Ab I will give thee. Iqisha-Bel in Ab 


did not give the ox to Belanu: wherefore, Iqisha-Bel shall make good to Belanu 
the crop of the field. 


224 RECORDS OF THE PAST 


The names of two witnesses and the date follow. Three 
thumb-nail marks were made on the left edge of the tablet. 


The following is an agreement to assume a debt for which a 
priest was imprisoned. 


Translation: Mina-egu-ana-Shamash, son of Salli-lumur, the priest, Amel- 
Marduk, his lord, put him in prison, and Arkat-Nergal, son of Ardu-nubatti 
made an agreement, and brought him forth. Thirteen and one-third sheqels 
of gold he shall take and pay to Marduk-risoa (the jailer, or his agent) ; where- 
upon Mina-egu-ana-Shamash, and. . . . his wife, he shall take, and to 
Amel-Marduk shall pay. (i. e., through the agent of Marduk- risoa). 


The date is followed by: “The thumb-nail mark of Arkat-Nergal 
like his seal.”’ On the left edge of the tablet 6 thumb-nail marks are 
seen. D. D. LUCKENBILL. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


SEASON OF THE YEAR WHEN POMPEII WAS BURIED: 
—Though all have agreed as to the year in which Vesuvius destroyed 
Pompeii, there has been a difference of opinion as to the time.of the 
year. The discovery as reported by Rodolfo Lanciani, of the trunk 
with branches, leaves and berries of the lawrus nobilis has made it 
certain that the great eruption occurred in the autumn. The im- 
pression of the trunk and all its parts in the soft ashes was extremely 
delicate. The berries have been identified beyond question, and it is 
known that they do not mature until autumn. Numerous chips sur- 
rounded it, making it appear that the wood-cutters were interrupted 
in their work. Near by were found the remains of 3 bodies—possibly 
those of the very wood-cutters mentioned. 


ANCIENT LANDMARK NEAR THE COLISEUM :—Near 
the Coliseum an altar marking the crossing of two thoroughfares, one 
called Vicus State Matris, has just been discovered. It is “beauti- 
fully ornamented with wreaths and branches of laurel, and contains 
the names of the 4 street-magistrates who had borne the expense of 
its erection in the year 2 B. C., under the-councilship of Caninius 
Gallus and Fufius Geminus.” This gives two entirely new bits of in- 
formation. It was not previously known that a street was named 
after Stata Mater (who was invoked to stay the progress of fires), 
nor that the two men mentioned were consuls in that year. The 
name of Fufius Geminus is not found in the Fasti Consulares. 





